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A VISTA FROM THE VILLA PAMPHILI. ROME 



AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ROME 

BY MAUD HOWE 



rt^HE appointment of Harrison S. 
I Morris as American Commissioner 
to the International Art Exposition at 
Rome next year is, in the opinion of the 
writer, most fortunate. Mr. Morris is a 
poet, a connoisseur, a patron of art, and 
a first-rate man of business. It's almost 
too much to hope to find all these quali- 
ties in one individual, but the unexpected 
sometimes happens, and all concerned are 
to be congratulated that Secretary Knox 
should have advised the President to 
make this appointment. 

Among the persons deeply concerned 
are the American artists in Rome, many 
of whom I count among my friends, and 
in all of whom I feel a deep interest. 
My first knowledge of the American art 
world of Rome is legendary, but none 
the less interesting, I trust, for that. Be- 



fore I was born my mother passed a win- 
ter in Rome, where her sister Louisa 
was then living with her first husband, 
Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, at the 
old Villa Negroni, which occupied the 
site where the big modern railroad sta- 
tion now stands. It was a lovely villa 
with ilex groves and stone pines, roses 
and fountains where the nightingales 
sang as they can sing in Rome alone! 
It is a matter of family history that my 
aunt could have bought the villa for a 
trifle, and thereby made a fortune. Ar- 
tists and their wives do not often possess 
an eye to the main chance; some one else 
saw the chance, bought the Villa Ne- 
groni and made the fortune. If I ever 
knew, I have forgotten who the pur- 
chaser was, but whatever he and his 
heirs got out of it, I doubt if it was 
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worth to the world what the golden- 
haired boy, Francis Marion Crawford, 
got out of it — the understanding of 
Rome, the power to bewitch even those 
who have never looked upon the beauty 
of the Great Enchantress, by his descrip- 
tions of her charms. 

In that Roman world of the early 
fifties that I have seen so clearly through 
my mother's eyes, Thomas Crawford 
looms up as the largest figure in the little 
coterie of American artists. He was one 
of that band of pioneers who made art 
a respectable calling in our country. 
Some day I shall write their historj^. 
However the fashions of art may change, 
and however much or little of their work 
has stood the test of time and remains 
today admirable, there will always re- 
main to love and admire, their courage, 
their high example. At a period when 
only questions of utility and expediency 
absorbed the public interest, this band 
of resolute men gave their lives to the 
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service of art, dedicated their powers to 
the creation of things of beauty. They 
received little encouragement at home. 
The majority of their fellow citizens 
were entirely indifferent to their aims and 
efforts, but they possessed the hardy 
characteristics of all successful pioneers, 
and in spite of neglect, indifference, even 
ridicule, they persisted, and, in the high- 
est sense, they succeeded. Powers, Ball, 
Crawford, Greenough, Rogers, Ives, 
Story — my mother knew them all, and I 
too have known something of them. They 
kept alive the sacred flame of American 
art. Coming after Copley, Stuart, West, 
and Allston, they poured the fire of their 
lives into the vase. 

In the Roman coterie that centered 
about the Villa Negroni there was a 
painter of mediocre talent who had in- 
duced his sister, a retired milliner, a 
woman of little education and no culture, 
to come and keep house for him in Rome. 
The milliner was a pretentious person, 
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full of airs and graces, but for the sake 
of good fellowship she was tolerated. 
One day she said to my aunt and mother 
in a kind but condescending manner: 

"I do not object to the society of ar- 
tists !" 

The gay and lovely young ladies to 
whom this remark was made laughed 
heartily over it, and this gem of speech, 
polished by frequent use, still shines in 
the family traditional language, and is 
not likely to be forgotten. 

Crawford's statue of the Indian now 
caps the noble dome of the National 
Capitol at Washington, and his bronze 
doors give access to its halls. Apropos 
of the doors: for some unexplained rea- 
son my mother had never heard of their 
existence till she saw them in place. It 
is probable that the commission was 
given to Crawford at a time when the 
burning questions that led to the Civil 
War absorbed all the thought and inter- 
est of my father and mother. On one 



occasion — it may have been the inaugu- 
ration of Grant — as my mother was en- 
tering the Capitol she suddenly saw, on 
the door through which she was passing, 
a bronze bas relief portrait of her sister 
and the children. 

"Why, there is Louisa/' she cried, 
"and Annie, Jennie, and Frank !" 

When I first went to Rome with my 
mother in 1878, William Story, the sculp- 
tor, was the dean of the American Art 
Colony. The Storys lived in the Palazzo 
Barbarini where, for artists, they kept 
great state and received all the distin- 
guished Americans and English who 
came to Rome. During the fifty years 
the Storys lived there the big marble 
lion on the splendid stairway of the 
Palazzo Barbarini was the only lion in 
Rome who did not go up the stairs to 
the Story apartment, and he got half 
way there. 

My last memory of Mr. Story is of 
a visit to his studio soon after Mrs. 
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In the Via San Niccolo da Tolentino 
Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, has a 
fine big studio full of work that he has 
done and is doing. On my last visit he 
showed me a small figure in clay on 
which he was at work, and which seemed 
to have taken a tremendous hold upon 
his imagination. 

"The Witch of Endor," he said, as he 
lifted the wet cloth from the clay. "Do 
you know what she was? A trance 
medium. " The figure is full of mystery 
and subtly suggestive of sleep and 
visions. Nearby stands in white marble 
his young Medusa, a figure that has al- 
ways fascinated me. Medusa, a young 
and lovely girl, sits holding the end of 
one of her long curls, at which she looks 
with an expression of strange terror. The 
end of the curl has the shape of a ser- 
pent's head; it is the moment when she 
discovers that her curls are beginning to 
turn into snaky ringlets. The concep- 
tion, as far as I know, is entirely 
original. But for me Simmons's capo 
d'opera is the half life-sized figure of 



Story's death. He showed me the statue 
he was at work upon — a Genius of Grief 
for his wife's grave. It is a moving 
composition — every line of the drooping 
figure, each feather of the folded wings 
seems to weep ! 

The Dean of the American Art Colony 
today is Elihu Vedder. His studio has 
always been a Mecca to traveling Ameri- 
cans. His daughter, the lovely and 
gentle Anita, herself an artist, now fills, 
as well as a daughter can, her mother's 
place at the pleasant Sunday afternoons 
at the Vedders' studio, for the brave, 
kind woman we all liked and honored so 
much has gone. Vedder is still as pro- 
lific and vigorous a worker as when he 
made his capo lavoro, the Omar Khayyam 
drawings. As he grows older he looks 
more like a Dutchman and less like an 
American; a strong, picturesque figure 
of a man, smoking a pipe, wearing a 
quaint Hollandish-looking cap, full of 
fancy and of sentiment. Now he's writ- 
ing his memoirs. Bless me, how life's 
flying, I must begin to write mine soon ! 
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Washington, which he calls Valley 
Forge. This is the hour of defeat, not 
the familiar moment of victory. The 
quiet seated figure shows the dauntless 
man strong in defeat, beaten for that 
day, but still full of fight. You feel the 
prophecy of Victory in the actual mo- 
ment of defeat. It's a precious thing, 
and if a copy of it does not stand at 
Valley Forge today it will tomorrow! 

In the same building, over Mr. Sim- 
mons, my old friend Charles Walter Stet- 
son has his studio. I find the same 
lovely quality of romance, the same pas- 
sionate feeling for color in certain of 
his pictures that years ago, when I was 
writing "Art" for the Boston Trans- 
cript, drew me to make pilgrimages to the 
quaint little studio in Providence where 
Stetson then lived. A windswept hill- 
side all in rich golden browns, a sky blue 
as Sicily's, a procession climbing toward 
a classic temple with white columns on 
the hilltop — this scene has haunted him, 
and his many versions of it still haunt 
my memory. 



One of the best-known American 
studios in Rome today is that wonderful 
hall in the Baths of Diocletian where Mr. 
Moses Ezekiel, the sculptor, has niched 
himself into the old ruin of the ancient 
bath. It's a wonderful place, full of 
charm and romance. I remember going 
there years ago with Marion Crawford 
to see a recumbent figure of the dead 
Christ. Mr. Ezekiel has also made a 
statue of Napoleon, and many portrait 
busts and statues. He is a very hos- 
pitable man, and his Friday afternoon 
musicales are justly praised by the many 
people who have enjoyed them. 

Near the Tiber is the studio of Hen- 
drik Andersen, the Norwegian-American 
sculptor. As you enter the room, if you 
are an old friend of the Andersens, you 
are deeply impressed by a portrait bust 
in bronze of Hendrik's brother, Andreas, 
a man of rare talent, who was cut off so 
cruelly at the very beginning of what 
those who knew him believe would have 
been a brilliant career. Another portrait 
bust of a little boy, the Count of Beve- 
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lacqua, stands nearby. It has some touch 
of Florentine beauty that makes one 
think of Donatello. 

Then there is Robert Hale who was 
at Messina and made a picture of the 
American village there, which Mr. Gris- 
com has lately given to Queen Elena. 
Another painter who went as a volunteer 
helper to Messina after the earthquake 
on the American relief ship Bay em is 
Mr. Wilfred Thompson, who has a 
studio, in the Via degli Artisti, the street 
of the artists, where we always wanted to 
live and could never find house or studio. 

Since I left, Frederic Crowninshield 



has come back to Rome, where he fills 
the office of Director of the American 
Academy. During all the busy years in 
New York, Rome, the old witch, kept 
her hold on him, and now he has gone 
back to her, and the friends of the 
Academy are very pleased and proud to 
have him there. 

To all these and many other American 
artists who live in Rome and have found 
their best inspiration in the ancient city 
of the seven hills, our American Art 
Commissioner, Mr. Harrison Morris, will 
be a welcome visitor, and, I venture to 
prophesy, an efficient friend. 



YOUNG AMERICA AT THE METROPOLITAN 



BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 



HHHE American Rooms at the Metro- 
JL. politan Museum of Art conspicuously 
lack the gayety, technical achievement, 
and loveliness of color that we find in 
the Eighteenth Century French Rooms. 
Corresponding in time so far as the 
greater part of the exhibits are con- 
cerned (they cover the period between 
the early years of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury), they represent no such consistent 
decorative ideal as developed in France 
under the three Louis's, but are drawn 
from sources having their origins in 
more than one country and in many 
styles. English influence, to be sure, 
preponderated, but England herself took 
numerous ideas from the countries with 
which she had affiliations and built up 
her style on an eclectic basis. 

The earliest period represented, be- 
tween 1620 and 1658, is marked by much 
more coherence and simplicity than the 
later periods, and the reason given 
in the admirable catalogue to the Hud- 
son-Fulton Exhibition is that "of the 



twenty thousand English emigrants who 
came across the seas between 1630 and 
1640, the largest number were of the 
yeoman class, who, like their fathers 
before them, were untouched by the new 
customs and manners born of the habit 
of foreign travel which prevailed among 
the upper classes under Elizabeth and 
James I. Peculiarly simple as were the 
manners of all the middle class in Eng- 
land, especially so, of course, were those 
of the number who elected to live the 
simple life of the Puritans." 

Thus we see in this first room only 
such pieces of furniture as were necessi- 
ties of simple living, of solid materials 
and convenient shape. The stout Eng- 
lish oak was the material employed, but 
the pieces commonly showed an appre- 
ciation on the part of the makers of 
sturdy beauty in design, and frequently 
were carved with some bold suitable or- 
nament easy for the ordinary workman 
to grapple with in the day when art and 
craft were not so pitifully dislocated and 
separated as now. A typical chest of 



